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I t has long been assumed that foreign-policy attitudes of 
the mass public are random, disorganized, and unconstrained if they exist at all. Further, 
foreign-policy thinking has not been found to be structured along standard ideological 
(liberal-conservative) lines, partisan lines, or class lines. We attempt to move the discus- 
sion from a question of whether foreign-policy attitudes are structured to a question of 
how they are structured. We propose and estimate (using a LISREL model) a hierar- 
chically organized foreign-policy belief structure in which specific policy preferences are 
derived from postures (broad, abstract beliefs regarding appropriate general governmen- 
tal strategies). These postures, in turn, are assumed to be constrained by a set of core 
values about the international community. 


I. is by now 
accepted as a truism that structure and 
consistency are highly desirable proper- 
ties of a political belief system—carrying 
important implications for the compe- 
tence of the average citizen as well as the 
functioning of the democratic process. At 
the individual level, citizens with more 
consistent and highly related attitudes are 
assumed to be more thoughtful and effi- 
cient in their political reasoning. And at 
the system level, communication between 
political elites and the mass public is 
assumed to be greatly facilitated when the 
electorate imposes a common and mean- 
ingful structure on its attitudes. 

Because of the importance of the topic, 
the past two decades have produced 
numerous studies investigating the degree 
to which citizens demonstrate any mean- 
ingful structure in their political attitudes 
{see Asher 1984; Kinder 1983; and Niemi 
and Weisberg 1984 for chronicals). The 


seminal research was conducted by Con- 
verse (1964), who found very little con- 
sistency either among domestic attitudes, 
among foreign-policy attitudes, or be- 
tween the two policy domains. As one 
recent reviewer of the debate has con- 
cluded, if we take ideological constraint 
to mean that specific policy positions are 
deduced from widely shared, sweeping 
ideological principles, then the consensus 
of research clearly indicates that most 
U.S. citizens are “innocent of ideology” 
(Kinder 1983, 401). For example, it is evi- 
dent that specific issue positions in such 
diverse domains as social-moral policy, 
economic policy, and foreign policy do 
not derive from the single liberal- 
conservative dimension for which Con- 
verse searched in vain. 

Yet, we would argue that it is inappro- 
priate to conclude that mass attitudes lack 
any sort of meaningful structure; instead, 
analysts must move beyond the narrow 
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operationalization of constraint adopted 
by Converse to discover ways that 
citizens actually do organize their political 
attitudes.1 Both the theoretical literature 
on schemata and the empirical findings of 
constraint research suggest that substan- 
tially more evidence of structure among 
political attitudes may be uncovered by 
adopting an approach that first, is domain 
specific and second, focuses on the con- 
nections between general and specific idea 
elements in a given domain. The recent 
schemata literature, for example, indi- 
cates that “domain-specific information is 
structured in memory in cohesive ‘kernels’ 
of thought” (Hamill, Lodge, and Blake 
1985, 851). This work suggests that indi- 
viduals bring different rules, criteria and 
processes to bear in different policy 
domains. Hamill, Lodge, and Blake, for 
instance, find that while individuals seem 
to structure their attitudes on economic 
issues according to a “rich-poor” schema, 
they are more likely to employ an ideo- 
logical or partisan schema to structure 
attitudes on noneconomic issues. It is 
unlikely, consequently, that individuals 
would employ a generic criteria, or ideol- 
ogy, to structure attitudes in all policy 
domains. 

The schema literature also suggests that 
attitude structure within a domain is more 
usefully studied by focusing on the rela- 
tionship between general and specific atti- 
tudes (vertical constraint) than by focus- 
ing on the relationship between idea ele- 
ments at the same level of abstraction 
(horizontal constraint). Briefly, schema 
theory assumes that people are “cognitive 
misers” who have limited ability for deal- 
ing with information and thus must use 
their old, generic knowledge to interpret 
new, specific information. From this per- 
spective, attitude structure centers pri- 
marily on the linkages between abstract 
and concrete idea elements, where the 
former are assumed to “constrain” the lat- 
ter. This emphasis is reminiscent of Con- 
verse’s (1964) original conceptualization 


of (psychological) constraint, which 
assumes that specific beliefs and attitudes 
derive from more “superordinate values 
or postures” (p. 211). This perspective 
provides a good fit to the available evi- 
dence generated from constraint research: 
studies which measure vertical constraint 
find considerable consistency between 
policy positions and more general idea 
elements (e.g., Conover and Feldman 
1984; Lane 1962; Marcus, Tabb, and Sul- 
livan 1974; Peffley and Hurwitz 1985), 
while research that measures horizontal 
constraint, or the relationship between 
attitudes at the same level of abstraction 
(e.g., Converse 1964), typically finds little 
consistency. 

For these reasons, we argue that it is 
more productive to examine attitude 
structure using an intensive, domain- 
specific approach than an extensive, inter- 
domain approach. We have selected the 
foreign-policy domain for the focus of our 
examination for two related reasons. In 
the first place, foreign-policy attitudes 
have traditionally been assumed to be 
underdeveloped and disorganized, as will 
be discussed. Yet, more recent studies 
indicate that foreign-policy attitudes do 
exhibit structure, even if the structure 
does not necessarily conform to the neat 
liberal-conservative pattern envisioned by 
Converse and others, 

Second, we examine the foreign-policy 
domain because, at present, we lack an 
adequate understanding of its antecedents 
and correlates. Standard approaches to 
the study of domestic attitudes are often 
found to be lacking when applied to 
foreign affairs. Partisan and_liberal- 
conservative identifications, for example, 
are typically poor predictors of foreign- 
policy attitudes. And while social cleav- 
ages and group identifications are useful 
in predicting many domestic issues, social 
groups have not been found to differ 
greatly on foreign-policy issues, and the 
differences that do arise are often difficult 
to explain (Gamson and Modigliani 1969; 
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Hamilton 1972). One's foreign-policy atti- 
tudes do not seem to be a matter of simple 
self-interest, either (e.g., see Lau, Brown, 
and Sears 1978). Our lack of knowledge 
in this important area is especially puz- 
zling in light of much recent evidence that 
foreign-policy attitudes play a crucial role 
in influencing various forms of political 
evaluation, such as presidential voting 
(Aldrich, Sullivan, and Borgida 1986; 
Kessel 1984) and presidential support 
(Hurwitz and Peffley 1987). 

It is our purpose to explore the proper- 
ties of foreign-policy belief systems. 
Specifically, using a multiple indicator 
(LISREL) model, we estimate levels of 
foreign-policy issue consistency to deter- 
mine whether the electorate is really as 
undisciplined and thoughtless in its 
approach to foreign-policy reasoning as 
suggested and to determine what general 
beliefs, if any, the mass public uses to 
structure more specific attitudes in this 
very important domain. 


Background 
The Earliest Work 


The finding that U.S. citizens are not 
particularly sophisticated about foreign- 
policy matters is longstanding, going back 
to Almond’s (1950) presentation of his 
“mood theory,” where he argued, “for- 
eign policy attitudes among most Ameri- 
cans lack intellectual structure and factual 
content. Under normal circumstances the 
American public has tended to be indif- 
ferent to questions of foreign policy 
because of their remoteness from every 
day interests and activities. . . . Foreign 
policy, save in moments of grave crisis, 
has to labor under a handicap; it has to 
shout loudly to be heard even a little” (pp. 
69-71). A mass of survey evidence sup- 
ports Almond’s thesis that U.S. citizens 
are often unconcerned and uninformed 


about foreign affairs (Erskine 1963; Free 
and Cantril 1968; Simon 1974). More- 
over, the question of whether mass 
foreign-policy attitudes lack intellectual 
structure was answered in the affirmative 
with the publication of Converse’s 1964 
study which, as noted above, found little 
consistency among foreign-policy atti- 
tudes and even less consistency between 
foreign and domestic attitudes. Just as 
bothersome were Converse’s (1964) find- 
ings that foreign-policy attitudes were not 
only unstable over the waves of the 1956- 
58-60 National Election Studies (NES) but 
were even less stable than domestic atti- 
tudes. Instability was also found to be the 
hallmark of foreign-policy attitudes in a 
more recent study by Converse and 
Markus (1979). Taken together, then, this 
evidence indicates little in the way of 
structure, integrity, or solidity in citizens’ 
foreign-policy cognition. 


More Recent Evidence 


Scholars began to reexamine the struc- 
ture of foreign-policy attitudes during the 
Vietnam War period. One of the first of 
these more recent studies, conducted by 
Verba et al. (1967) found Vietnam-related 
public opinion to be “relatively orderly. 
... The correlational analysis among 
scales shows patterns of consistency 
among the population” (p. 330). A dove- 
hawk continuum proved to be important 
for organizing the attitudes of many of the 
respondents. Verba et al.’s findings 
encouraged a large literature examining 
the structure of foreign-policy attitudes 
(e.g., Bardes and Oldendick 1978; Bennett 
1974; Maggiotto and Wittkopf 1981; 
Modigliani 1972; Wittkopf 1981), which, 
almost without exception, supported the 
conclusion that foreign-policy attitudes 
are substantially more organized than 
Converse had determined them to be. 

Skeptics of this recent literature might 
argue that findings of attitude structure 
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we now have several types of evidence 
that Converse may have seriously under- 
estimated attitudinal stability, in general; 
more specifically, we also have evidence 
that foreign-policy opinions are every bit 
as stable as their domestic-policy counter- 
parts. Achen (1975), Erikson (1978, 1979), 
and others argue that response inconsis- 
tencies over time are due primarily to ran- 
dom measurement error in the survey 
items used to assess these attitudes. When 
over-time correlations of foreign-policy 
attitudes in the 1956-58-60 NES panel 
(foreign aid, military involvement, and 
isolationism in Achen’s study) are cor- 
rected for measurement error, they are 
quite high, approaching 1.0.? 

In short, there is mounting evidence 
that foreign-policy attitudes are consider- 
ably more stable and organized than early 
research had found. This recent literature, 
in addition to its disagreements with the 
conclusions of Converse, shares several 
other characteristics. In the first place, the 
studies do not assume that foreign-policy 
attitudes are structured unidimensionally 
along the same liberal-conservative con- 
tinuum on which attitudes in other 
domains fall. Rather, with few excep- 
tions, people were found to use multiple 
dimensions to organize their foreign- 
policy beliefs—dimensions specific to the 
domain of foreign affairs, such as mili- 
tarism, isolationism, and liberal inter- 
nationalism, to name but a few. Second, 
many of the studies focus on the relation- 
ship between general and specific atti- 
tudes (vertical, rather than horizontal, 
constraint). Much of this work relies on 
exploratory factor analysis to uncover 
superordinate constructs (or factors) 
capable of explaining the covariation 
between specific foreign-policy opinions. 
And, as argued above, it is far more 
realistic to expect attitude structure, if it 
exists, to be vertical than to be horizontal, 
are specious, given Converse’s (1964) dis- 
cover that foreign-policy attitudes are so 
remarkably unstable over time. In fact, 


Some Problems with the Literature 


There is, then, impressive evidence that 
the foreign-policy thinking of individuals 
is structured; unfortunately, though, the 
recent literature is plagued by a number of 
methodological and conceptual problems 
that must be addressed. In the first place, 
as noted, much of the work employs fac- 
tor analysis to uncover evidence of atti- 
tude structure, a technique with several 
notable shortcomings. For one, the final 
solution of any exploratory factor model 
is heavily influenced by essentially arbi- 
trary mathematical constraints rather 
than substantive or theoretical ones (Long 
1984). Another drawback of the tech- 
nique is that interpreting the substantive 
content of a factor involves a certain 
amount of arbitrariness on the part of the 
analyst (Long 1984); merely supplying a 
label of, say, militarism to a factor pro- 
vides no new insight into the exact mean- 
ing of the construct. 

A more general problem with the 
research, both factor analytic and corre- 
lational, is that it is largely descriptive, 
with few examples of theory-guided dis- 
cussion, While there is a general consen- 
sus that foreign-policy attitudes are some- 
how interrelated, few authors have paid 
much attention to the questions of why or 
how they are related. And while there 
seems to be general agreement that belief 
structures are largely vertical (i.e., that 
specific foreign-policy attitudes are bound 
by more abstract, general beliefs), there is 
very little discussion of the utility of such 
an organization for the individual. Thus, 
while the recent work in the area has been 
encouraging and has demonstrated the in- 
appropriateness of Converse’s methods 
and conclusions, a great deal more needs 
to be done to determine precisely how, 
and why, foreign-policy attitudes are 
linked together. 

In order to answer these questions and 
others, we begin with a realistic appraisal 
of the process by which the ordinary 
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citizen attempts to make sense out of the 
complex international environment. The 
difficulties inherent in gaining an under- 
standing of such a complicated universe 
argue for a hierarchical model of political 
reasoning, wherein citizens use general 
and abstract beliefs to constrain more 
specific foreign-policy attitudes and pref- 
erences. 


An Information-Processing 
Perspective 


We base our investigation of how 
people make sense out of international 
relations on an information-processing 
approach. Grounded in cognitive- 
psychology and social-cognition litera- 
tures, the information-processing perspec- 
tive assumes that because humans have 
very severe cognitive limitations, they 


often behave as cognitive misers, coping 


with their shortcomings by taking short- 
cuts whenever possible (see Fiske and 
Taylor 1984 for a review of this perspec- 
tive). Importantly, an individual's reli- 
ance on simplification is assumed to 
increase with the complexity of the 
environment. Exceedingly simple stimuli 
can be processed in a relatively veridical, 
faithful way, even by a cognitively 
limited perceiver. But a complicated and 
confusing world requires extensive use of 
heuristics to render the environment inter- 
pretable and manageable. 

Among the various policy domains that 
comprise the political environment of the 
average citizen, the international sphere is 
exceptionally complex and ambiguous. 
International events that occur around the 
globe are remote, fluid, and extraordinar- 
ily complicated. They are also ambiguous 
in that information regarding the inter- 
national scene is often distorted or delib- 
erately withheld from the public. Conse- 
quently, citizens are forced to rely on the 
assessments of U.S. political elites and 
media commentators, who _ interpret 


world events but who also, quite often, 
disagree with one another. In short, the 
complexity of international affairs makes 
the policy domain a very ambiguous and 
difficult one for the public to follow, at 
least without having to pay substantial 
costs. 

Owing to the complexity of the do- 
main, cognitive heuristics (information 
short-cutting) is of great importance in 
explaining how a “typical citizen” pro- 
cesses foreign-policy information, makes 
decisions on foreign-policy issues, or 
structures foreign-policy beliefs. Yet the 
standard guidelines used to make sense of 
politics (and political issues) have not 
been found useful in the foreign-policy 
domain. It has frequently been argued, 
for example, that many individuals sup- 
port policies that enhance their well-being 
or self-interest. However, the connections 
between one’s self-interest—narrowly de- 
fined—and foreign affairs are, doubtless, 
even more difficult to determine than in 
the domestic sphere. Thus, it is not sur- 
prising that studies have found only very 
weak relationships between self-interest 
and foreign-policy attitudes (Mueller 
1973; Lau, Brown, and Sears 1978). Other 
common criteria by which policies are 
often evaluated include partisanship, 
liberal-conservative ideology, and social 
class. But, as noted previously, Converse 
found that foreign-policy attitudes are not 
organized along the liberal-conservative 
dimension; as well, he found virtually no 
systematic or predictable difference be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans on 
foreign-policy issues, a finding replicated 
in more recent years (e.g., Pomper 1975, 
Verba et al. 1967). And with the exception 
of isolationist sentiments, foreign-policy 
opinions have not been found to be con- 
nected to social status (e.g., Gamson and 
Modigliani 1969). 

In short, political judgments in the 
international sphere must be made under 
considerable uncertainty and without 
many of the interpretive aids commonly 
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used in the domestic arena. It would 
nevertheless be a mistake to assume that 
in the face of this uncertainty, most 
citizens will refrain from holding foreign- 
policy attitudes or will simply embrace 
“official” governmental policies as their 
own. Following the literature on social 
cognition in social psychology, we 
assume that people cope with uncertainty 
in international affairs much the same 
way they do in other content domains— 
by relying on their store of general know]- 
edge to guide the processing of more 
specific information. 

Among researchers who study 
schemata, such general-to-specific reason- 
ing has been called “top-down” or 
“theory-driven” processing and is usually 
represented by a hierarchical structure in 
which abstract beliefs influence the 
response of the individual to more specific 
stimuli. It is theory driven in the sense 
that under conditions of uncertainty, peo- 
ple are assumed to behave as cognitive 


misers by using old, generic knowledge to’ 


interpret new, specific information. 
General beliefs permit economical judg- 
ments to be made under uncertainty 
because they provide interpretations for 
ambiguous stimuli, select information for 
storage or retrieval from memory, and 
“fill in” missing or ambiguous informa- 
tion with best guesses or default values 
(Taylor and Crocker 1981; Tversky and 
Kahneman 1981). 

There are several examples of such 
hierarchical models of political reasoning 
in foreign affairs. Conover and Feldman 
(1984) found that their sample of univer- 
sity students used more general schemata 
to organize their more specific policy 
preferences in foreign affairs and other 
domains. And in his computer simulation 
of foreign-policy reasoning, Carbonell 
(1978) investigated a hierarchical belief 
structure in which higher-level goals (e.g., 
Communist containment) partially deter- 
mine more specific policy goals (e.g., 
increasing military strength). Finally, in 
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his study of elite foreign-policy decision 
making, Jervis (1976) argued that the 
general beliefs held by diplomats and 
other experts exerted a powerful effect on 
their interpretations of foreign-policy 
events. These studies provide preliminary 
evidence that encourages us to investigate 
such hierarchical models as are common 
to the mass public with a conventional 
survey approach. 


A Hierarchical Model of 
Foreign-Policy Attitudes 


We expect citizens’ foreign-policy atti- 
tudes to conform generally to the hierar- 
chical model of constraint presented in 
Figure 1, where more abstract idea ele- 
ments constrain more specific ones. At the 
most concrete level (the bottom or third 
tier of the figure), are preferences for 
specific foreign-policy issues—defense 
spending, nuclear-arms policy, inter- 
national trade, and policies toward the 
USSR. Constraining these attitudes at the 
second (middle) tier of the attitude hierar- 
chy are more abstract beliefs concerning 
the appropriate role of government in its 
handling of foreign affairs. These norma- 
tive beliefs are collectively referred to as 
postures, for they convey the general 
stance or orientation the individual would 
like to see the government adopt in con- 
ducting foreign policy, without indicating 
what specific policies should be employed 
to attain the desired goal. Should the gov- 
ernment adopt an aggressive or an accom- 
modating stance in dealing with other 
countries? Should the government chart 
an internationalist or an_ isolationist 
course in international affairs? These are 
the basic themes defined in the factor- 
analytic studies. By relying on such 
general prescriptions to render more 
specific preferences, citizens are able to 
categorize and to evaluate economically a 
wide variety of concrete policies on the 
basis of whether those policies are con- 
sistent with their more general postures. 


Foreign Policy Attitudes 


Thus, to use a simple example, whether 
an individual favors sending U.S. troops 
to Central America will depend in large 
part on whether the individual favors an 
isolationist or an interventionist posture 
in world affairs. 

What more fundamental idea elements 
might constrain foreign-policy postures? 
At the first (and uppermost) tier of the 


hierarchy in Figure 1 are what we call core 
values, such as ethnocentrism and moral 
beliefs about killing in warfare. Core 
values are easily distinguishable from 
postures in that they do not refer directly 
to governmental actions or policies. 
While postures are normative beliefs 
regarding a government's behavior, 
values are more personal statements 


Figure 1. Structural Relationships between Foreign-Policy Attitudes 
in Hierarchical Model of Constraint 
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Note: Coefficients are standardized betas estimated by full-information maximum likelihood. Estimates were 
computed with LISREL 6. All nonsignificant paths are omitted from the figure. Respondents scoring on the 
lower end of the variables are more accepting of warfare, ethnocentric, Republican, militaristic, anti- 
Communistic, isolationist, supportive of defense spending, opposed to arms control, supportive of military 
involvement in Central America, opposed to relations with Russia, and in favor of trade restrictions, 
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regarding the individual’s priorities and 
concerns. The belief that one’s country is 
superior to all others (i.e., ethnocen- 
trism), for example, carries with it no 
explicit reference to governmental policy, 
in either broad or specific terms. Con- 
ceptually, values (and the fundamental 
beliefs that link values to more specific 
attitudes) have been assumed to occupy a 
central position in belief systems (Kinder 
1983). Rokeach (1973) has argued, for 
example, that values “lead us to take par- 
ticular positions on social issues” (p. 13), 
and Allport (1961) notes that “attitudes 
themselves depend on preexisting social 
values” (pp. 802-3). Several recent studies 
have found empirical support for this 
view. Values of economic individualism, 
racial equality, and gender equality have 
been found to be an important source of 
attitudes toward welfare policies, civil 
rights, and women’s issues, respectively 
(Feldman 1983; Kinder and Sears 1981; 
Sears, Huddy, and Schaffer 1986; Snider- 
man, Brody, and Kuklinski 1984). 

The particular postures and fundamen- 
tal values that occupy the upper reaches 
of the hierarchical model will be described 
more fully below. At this point we wish to 
emphasize a characteristic shared by these 
two idea elements that makes them espe- 
cially attractive as interpretive aids: they 
are “easy,”“ largely because a deep 
familiarity with foreign-policy events and 
information is not a prerequisite to pos- 
sessing a belief at either the value or the 
postural level. Postures should make 
intuitive sense to even a rank amateur in 
the international domain, while funda- 
mental values, by their very nature, are 
based on personal beliefs that are central 
to one’s world view and are not depend- 
ent on substantial expertise in foreign 
affairs. 

Moreover, at least two of the dimen- 
sions, ethnocentrism and anticommu- 
nism, may rest primarily on an indi- 
vidual’s affective orientation to the United 
States (i.e., ethnocentrism) and its prin- 
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ciple adversary, the Soviet Union (i.e., 
anticommunism). While this affect may 
be based on more philosophical principles 
for some individuals, it need not be. By 
simply knowing one’s likes and dislikes, it 
should be a relatively easy task to place 
oneself on dimensions like ethnocentrism 
and anticommunism.’ Finally, values and 
postures should be relatively easy dimen- 
sions for the public to use in view of the 
likelihood that most public rhetoric in the 
area of foreign policy will be pitched at a 
general, symbolic level rather than at the 
concrete, policy level. 

By way of summary, we note that 
investigating this hierarchical model of 
foreign-policy constraint allows us to 
overcome many of the limitations of pre- 
vious research. Most importantly, in con- 
trast to many factor-analytic studies, we 
directly measure the relationship between 
general and specific elements in a foreign- 
policy belief system. Our focus on 
foreign-policy attitudes also allows us to 
investigate a variety of vertical linkages 
between abstract and concrete elements 
that might be missed in a more superficial 
analysis. Further, we explore a common 
framework of ideological structure that is 
capable of being assessed using a conven- 
tional survey approach. 


Methods 


Sample and Measurement 


The data for investigating the structure 
of foreign-policy attitudes come from a 
telephone survey conducted by the Sur- 
vey Research Center (SRC) at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington during Feb- 
ruary 1986. A variant of random-digit 
dialing was used to select the 501 Lexing- 
ton residents who comprised the sample.*® 
The professional interviewers at the SRC 
asked respondents a battery of questions 
concerning their attitudes on foreign 
affairs during the course of each inter- 
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view, which lasted an average of 10 to 15 
minutes. 

To estimate our hierarchical model of 
foreign-policy constraint, it was necessary 
to measure foreign-policy attitudes at 
several levels of abstraction in order to 
tap not only specific policy preferences 
but also foreign-policy postures and core 
values. The survey questions are pre- 
sented in the Appendix; the vast majority 
of items were pretested in a pilot study of 
Lexington residents (NV = 128), most of 
whom were students at the University of 
Kentucky. 


Postures 


We expect an individual's concrete issue 
preferences to be based on three global 
postures that describe the general direc- 
tion the government should take in inter- 
national affairs: militarism, isolationism, 
and anticommunism. Our selection of 
these postures has been motivated by the 
work of Kegley and Wittkopf (1982), 
Maggiotto and Wittkopf (1981), Schnei- 
der (1984), and others who have written 
about foreign-policy attitudes from a his- 
torical perspective. It is the contention of 
these authors that the contemporary U.S. 
public makes two basic foreign-policy 
choices: (1) whether or not to become 
involved with other nations and (2) if 
involvement is desired, whether the 
involvement should be militaristic or non- 
militaristic (e.g., diplomatic). Conse- 
quently, we include the isolationism and 
militarism postures to represent these two 
basic choices the mass public must face. 

If isolationism provides guidance 
regarding the appropriate extent of 
involvement and militarism provides 
guidance regarding the type of involve- 
ment, anticommunism provides guidance 
regarding the targets of involvement. A 
central question in U.S. foreign policy in 
the postwar period has been, What is the 
appropriate posture of the United States 
toward Communist-bloc nations? Since 


World War II, the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist countries have been viewed by 
U.S. presidents as the major international 
threat to the nation’s interests and secur- 
ity (Kegley and Wittkopf 1982); and most 
major foreign-policy developments over 
this period (e.g., containment, détente, 
and others) have been justified as a means 
of coping with this threat. 

All of these dimensions have consistent- 
ly shown up in factor-analytic studies as 
superordinate constructs structuring more 
specific foreign-policy attitudes. More- 
over, we believe these broad dimensions 
underlie much of the public discourse in 
the international sphere.” Our definition 
and operationalization of each construct 
deserves some elaboration. 


Militarism. The dimension of militarism is 
anchored, on the one end, by a desire that 
the government assume an assertive, mili- 
tant foreign-policy posture through mili- 
tary strength and on the other by a desire 
for a more flexible and accommodating 
stance through negotiations. The specific 
items designed to tap this dimension 
emphasize “toughness” as opposed to 
“flexibility” in dealing with other coun- 
tries (A.1 in the Appendix), the view that 
the best way to achieve peace is through 
military strength rather than negotiations 
(A.2), and the belief that the United States 
should be willing to “go to the brink of 
war” to preserve its military dominance 
(A.3). We expect this dimension to be an 
important predictor of the contemporary 
divisions that exist in public support for 
either a defense buildup at home or the 
use of U.S. military force overseas. 


Anticommunism. Beliefs about the appro- 
priate posture of the United States toward 
Communist-bloc countries should also 
play a central role in shaping concrete 
policy attitudes (see Gamson and Modig- 
liani 1969 for corroborating evidence on 
this point). Four items were used to assess 
anticommunism: respondents were asked 
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whether the United States should do 
everything it can to “prevent the spread of 
communism” (B.1) or “check the spread 
of Soviet influence” (B.2) in the world, 
whether communism “is an acceptable 
form of government for some countries” 
(B.3), and whether or not the United 
States should try hard to “get along with 
Russia” (B.4). This posture should predict 
not only specific policy preferences in 
U.S.-Soviet relations, but also specific 
defense spending, military involvement, 
and nuclear-arms attitudes. 


Isolationism. The isolationism posture is 
defined by a general desire that the gov- 
ernment avoid any ties or entanglements 
with other countries, whatever the nature 
of the relationship (i.e., whether political, 
diplomatic, or militaristic). Since isola- 
tionism has longstanding roots in U.S. 
history (see McCormick 1985), it is not 
surprising that it has been used with some 
frequency to describe the foreign-policy 
orientations of the U.S. public (see, for 
example, McClosky 1967 and Sniderman 
and Citrin 1971). 

While a number of isolationism scales 
exist, commonly used indexes either rely 
on questions too specific for use at the 
postural level (e.g., McClosky 1967) or 
rest on the questionable assumption that 
isolationism and internationalism lie at 
opposite poles of a single dimension (e.g., 
Watts and Free 1978). To avoid such 
problems, isolationism was measured by 
two Likert-scale items that expressed only 
isolationist (not internationalist) senti- 
ments pitched at a fairly general level of 
abstraction. Thus, isolationists in our 
study are more likely to agree that “we 
shouldn't risk our happiness by getting 
involved with other countries” (C.1) and 
that the United States should turn inward 
and focus on problems at home rather 
than world affairs (C.2). This posture 
should constrain any policy that pertains 
to international involvement. 


Specific Policy Preferences 


To establish the range of applicability 
of our postural variables, we asked 
respondents to indicate their more specific 
foreign-policy preferences in several 
areas, including defense spending, 
nuclear-arms policy, military involve- 
ment (in Latin America), policy toward 
the Soviet Union, and international-trade. 
The measurement of these more specific 
attitudes was an easier task, since there 
are a wealth of possible survey items to be 
culled from various national surveys, 
such as those used by the National Elec- 
tion Studies and the Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relations. As quick perusal of the 
appropriate section of the Appendix 
demonstrates, we followed the practice of 
measuring each policy attitude (except 
Soviet relations) with several indicators. 


Core Values 


One's placement on the postural dimen- 
sions is assumed to be guided largely by 
two core values: ethnocentrism and the 
morality of killing in warfare. 


Ethnocentrism. Ethnocentrism is defined 
here as the belief that one’s country is 
superior to all others; we expect such 
beliefs to underlie all three of the postures 
we have included in this study.® If an 
individual truly believes that the United 
States is vastly superior to other countries 
in the world, this belief would certainly 
bolster the idea that the appropriate 
posture of the government should be the 
aggressive pursuit of our national inter- 
ests (i.e., militarism) as well as the protec- 
tion of our system from the threat posed 
by Communist countries, whose interests 
and values are seen to be antithetical to 
ours. Moreover, to the degree that ethno- 
centrism fosters a self-centered or paro- 
chial view of the world, the tendency may 
be to draw inward into an isolationist 
shell rather than to push outward in the 
world. 
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The questions measuring ethnocentrism 
appear in the Appendix; they ask re- 
spondents whether other countries should 
try to make their governments as much 
like ours as possible ([.1), whether they 
agree that our government is the best 
form of government yet devised (1.2), 
whether other countries have govern- 
ments that are just as good as ours (1.3), 
and how the United States compares with 
other countries in the world (I.4). 


Morality of Warfare. Beliefs about the 
morality of killing in warfare are also pre- 
sumed to constrain the postures described 
above. Clearly, one’s willingness to 
endorse a militaristic posture should be 
related to one’s values regarding the 
“rightness” of military solutions. More- 
over, a strong sense that warfare is wrong 
should lead individuals to reject inter- 
nationalism, given the tendency for many 
types of involvements to become military 
in nature. And finally, we would expect 
those most wary of warfare to advocate 
more restraint in dealing with the Soviets 
given the possibility that an aggressive 
containment policy with the Soviet Union 
could result in exacerbating, rather than 
alleviating, international tensions. 

Briefly, an individual's values concern- 
ing the morality of warfare—whether tak- 
ing the life of one’s enemy is viewed as 
unconscionable or whether it is seen as a 
matter of necessity, perhaps even virtue— 
were determined by asking respondents 
whether it is “acceptable to kill one’s 
enemies when fighting for one’s country” 
(J.1) and whether a “person who loves his 
fellow man should refuse to fight in any 
war” (J.2). 

As was the case with our selection of 
postures, we incorporated these two 
values into our model on theoretical 
grounds. It can be seen that we selected 
values of large range, which should be 
logically linked to all three of the postural 
positions. This is not to suggest that our 
list of values is exhaustive, as other values 


(liberty, for instance) can and should be 
explored. 


Methodology 


We used Joreskog’s (1973) method for 
the analysis of covariance structures 
(LISREL) to estimate the hierarchical 
model of foreign-policy attitudes.» The 
covariance-structures model holds several 
advantages over other techniques used to 
estimate attitude structure and constraint. 
For one, the arbitrary mathematical con- 
straints imposed on the exploratory factor 
model are replaced in LISREL with sub- 
stantive constraints that can be “tested” 
with the data at hand. In addition, when 
one has multiple indicators of many of the 
idea elements in the constraint model, as 
we do, problems of measurement error 
that have plagued earlier studies of con- 
straint (see, e.g., Achen 1975; Erikson 
1978, 1979) are not so severe, since the 
structural relationships between latent 
idea elements estimated by LISREL are, in 
a sense, corrected for attenuation due to 
random measurement error. 


Model Specification 


Our model assumes that more concrete 
idea elements are constrained, or deter- 
mined by more abstract attitudes at the 
next higher level of abstraction. Thus, 
each of the postures is assumed to be con- 
strained by both of the core values, and 
each of the specific policy attitudes is 
assumed to be constrained by all three of 
the postures. The exogenous variables in 
the model, the two core values, are linked 
by unexplained covariances. 

Partisanship and _ liberalism-conserva- 
tism were also included in the model as 
exogenous variables influencing postures 
and policy preferences alike. These varia- 
bles, measured in the standard seven- 
point format developed by the NES-SRC, 
are included in the model for two reasons: 
We have noted, first, that past research 
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suggests that foreign-policy attitudes do 
not seem to be organized around these 
more domestic orientations. We should 
like to see whether this independence 
holds for the foreign-policy attitudes mea- 
sured in this study. Second, these factors 
serve as control variables in the model to 
ferret out spurious associations between 
foreign-policy attitudes related only 
through their mutual dependence on par- 
tisanship and liberalism-conservatism.” 


Findings 


The estimated epistemic correlations 
between the indicators and the latent idea 
elements are presented in Table 1. Gener- 
ally, the indicators appear to be fairly 
reliable measures of the theoretical con- 
structs. 

Figure 1 presents the LISREL estimates 
of the structural relationships between 
idea elements at different levels of 


Table 1. Epistemic Correlations between Indicators and Factors 


Epistemic Construct 
Theoretical Construct Indicator Correlations R? 
General Postures 
A. Militarism 1. be tough or be flexible 55 69 
2. negotiate or maintain 
military strength 50 
3. maintain dominance 55 
B. Anticommunism 1. contain communism 78 61 
2. contain soviets .65 
3. communism acceptable 1 
4. get along with Russia 25 
C. Isolationism 1. avoid involvements .60 .30 
2. not worry about world 
affairs 75 
Specific Issues 
D. Defense spending 1. level of spending 61 52 
2. defense or nondefense cuts 69 
E. Military involvement 1. Central America .78 37 
2. El! Salvador 73 
F. Nuclear arms 1. nuclear freeze 56 AB 
2. nuclear-weapon increase 77 
G. Soviet relations 1. cultural ties 1.0 18 
H. International trade 1. import restriction .78 18 
2. job protection 62 
Core Values 
I. Ethnocentrism 1. others should imitate U.S. 61 
2. U.S. government best 46 
3. other governments as good 46 
4. how U.S. compares -36 
J. Morality of war 1. killing acceptable 58 
2. should refuse to fight 55 


Note: Coefficients are standardized betas estimated by full-information maximum likelihood. Estimates are 
computed from LISREL 6. 
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abstraction. Overall, the hierarchical 
model fits the data quite well. The chi- 
square-to-degrees-of-fit statistic is 257 
and, with 482.87 degrees of freedom, the 
chi-square-to-degrees-of-freedom ratio is 
1.88.11 The most general feature to note 
about the results in Figure 1 is the high 
level of interconnectedness between 
foreign-policy idea elements. In almost 
every case, attitudes at the postural and 
specific policy levels are significantly tied 
to at least two of the idea elements mea- 
sured at a higher level of abstraction. And 
in several instances, the linkages are quite 
strong. Finally, as indicated by the 
r-squares in Table 1, a substantial propor- 
tion of the variation in most of the en- 
dogenous attitudinal elements (i.e., pos- 
tures and specific policy preferences) is 
“explained” by more abstract beliefs (i.e., 
core values and postures, respectively). 
This is no small achievement in light of 
the expectations created by prior studies. 
Aside from the factor-analytic studies, a 
generation of research has cast severe 
doubt on the prospect of finding any evi- 
dence of consistency among foreign- 
policy attitudes. The general pattern of 
our results, however, clearly indicates 
that when constraint is measured as a 
series of vertical relationships between 
attitudes at different levels of abstraction, 
the degree of structure among foreign- 
policy attitudes is generally impressive. 
The size and significance of the rela- 
tionships between foreign-policy attitudes 
stand in striking contrast to the estimated 
linkages between these attitudes and par- 
tisanship and_ liberalism-conservatism. 
Our results thus echo those of previous 
studies, which failed to detect much evi- 
dence of a connection between these iden- 
tifications and foreign-policy preferences; 
not only are most of the linkages statis- 
tically insignificant (and thus omitted 
from the figure) but those that are sig- 
nificant are uniformly low. Independent 
of their core values, for example, Repub- 
licans are only slightly more likely than 


Democrats to opt for militaristic and anti- 
Communist postures in the international 
arena; and independent of their postures, 
they are only marginally more likely to 
favor increases in defense spending. Sig- 
nificant liberal-conservative differences 
(not shown) emerge only on the mili- 
tarism dimension.” 


Core Values and Postures 


A closer inspection of the connections 
among foreign-policy attitudes turns up a 
number of interesting findings. Focusing 
first on the many arrows connecting idea 
elements at the top of Figure 2, it is evi- 
dent that individuals’ core values are an 
important foundation of their foreign- 
policy postures. Collectively, the two 
values (along with party identification 
and liberalism-conservatism) account for 
between 30% and 70% of the variance in 
the postures. 

The relationships uncovered here pro- 
vide valuable insights into the various 
ways that core values anchor the general 
orientations people develop to guide their 
foreign-policy thinking. And for the most 
part, the linkages that emerge are con- 
sistent with our conceptualization of the 
particular postures and core values in- 
cluded in the study. For example, as one 
might predict, respondents desiring a 
more militant stance in world affairs are 
likely to reject the idea that killing in war- 
fare is immoral (8 = .46); they also tend 
to endorse the ethnocentric view that their 
country is without equal in the world (8 
= .19). 

Both of the core values affect the degree 
to which an individual prefers an isola- 
tionist posture in world affairs. One fairly 
strong basis for isolationism is an ex- 
pressed concern about killing in warfare 
(8 = —.47). The implication is that the 
desire to retreat from international affairs 
may stem, in part, from apprehension 
about the possibility of international in- 
volvements leading to military engage- 
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ments. We also find that a self-centered 
belief in the superiority of the United 
States (@ = .35) underlies isolationist cur- 
rents in public attitudes. 

Ethnocentric values also contribute 
heavily to individuals’ anti-Communist 
orientations (8 = .67). On reflection, an 
anti-Communist posture seems a natural 
counterpart to an ardent faith in the 
“American way.” As Levinson (1957) has 
argued, “Ethnocentric thinking in the 
sphere of international relations, like 
other forms of ethnocentrism, is based on 
a rigid and pervasive distinction between 
in-groups and out-groups . . . the focal 
out-group at any time being those nations 
who are seen, rightly or wrongly, as dif- 
ferent from ours. . . . Other nations. are 
seen as inferior, envious and threatening” 
(pp. 38-39). For many U.S. citizens, the 
longstanding “out-group” in foreign 
affairs has been the Soviet Union and 
other Communist countries, which many 
minds represent as an anti-ideal group 
whose interests and values run contrary 
to their own. 


Postures and Specific Issues 


A casual inspection of the lower por- 
tion of Figure 2 reveals that the three pos- 
tures are crucial considerations in guiding 
an individual's preferences on a variety of 
concrete issues in foreign affairs. The 
effect of isolationism is as one might 
expect: the tendency is to reject con- 
sistently those foreign-policy options that 
call for more active involvement between 
the United States and other countries. 
Thus, isolationists, more so than non- 
isolationists, are opposed to committing 
U.S. troops overseas (8 = —.18) and to 
renewed cultural relations with the Soviet 
Union (8 = .33) but favor the imposition 
of trade barriers to protect U.S. jobs (8 = 
.27). On the other hand, isolationists are 
in favor of increased defense spending. 
Though this relationship is not particu- 
larly large (8 = .17), it is apparent that 
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the isolationist’s preferred method of 
responding to external threat is to increase 
the U.S. arsenal on the home front (prob- 
ably for defensive purposes) rather than 
to increase military (offensive) commit- 
ments overseas. In sum, while the isola- 
tionism dimension is a more powerful 
determinant of nonmilitary positions than 
of military positions, it still appears to 
provide an important cue in guiding peo- 
ple’s preferences across a wide range of 
different types of issues. 

An individual's affinity for an assertive, 
versus an accommodating, posture by the 
government is primarily an important 
predictor of military-type issues. Very 
clear and strong differences arise on the 
issues of defense spending and nuclear 
policy between militarists and accom- 
modationists, with the former being much 
more likely to favor general increases in 
defense spending and to oppose arms 
policies that require the U.S. to cut back 
its nuclear arsenal. Individuals who favor 
a more militant U.S. posture in the 
abstract also tend to favor sending U.S. 
troops to various trouble spots under 
more specific circumstances. 

The third posture, anticommunism, 
shows up as a significant predictor of both 
military and nonmilitary issues. Individu- 
als favoring a tougher posture toward 
Communist countries are more likely than 
not to favor sending U.S. troops to Latin 
America (8 = .43) and placing restric- 
tions on foreign imports (8 = .29) but 
oppose resuming cultural ties with the 
Soviet Union (8 = .18). The rather 
modest size of the coefficient for Soviet 
policy may be explained by the tendency 
for our postural variable to reflect more 
militant sentiments toward the contain- 
ment of communism, sentiments that may 
not be relevant for the rather non- 
controversial and diplomatic policy ex- 
pressed in our measure of Soviet policy. 

The absence of significant linkages 
between the anti-Communist posture on 
the one hand and defense spending and 
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nuclear policy on the other is surprising. 
Nuclear-arms policies presumably involve 
the Soviet Union in some way and pro- 
posals to increase defense spending are 
often justified on the grounds that they 
provide a necessary deterrent to the 
Soviet Union and its allies. Our findings 
suggest, however, that one’s position on 
these issues is, first and foremost, a reflec- 
tion of the degree to which one favors an 
assertive, versus an accommodating, ap- 
proach to foreign affairs. It may be that 
defense-spending and _ nuclear-policy 
issues are accounted for quite well by the 
militarism dimension, leaving little room 
for influence from anticommunism, 
which, after all, overlaps considerably 
with the militarism dimension (r = .60).22 


The Degree of 
Specific-Issue Constraint 


Our data also shed some light on the 
question of what kinds of foreign-policy 
issues are more apt to be grounded in 
general considerations and_ principles. 
Judging from the r-squares of the issue 
variables in Table 1, it is clear that indi- 
viduals’ positions on military issues, such 
as defense spending, nuclear policy, and 
military involvement, are better ac- 
counted for by the three postures than are 
the nonmilitary issues of international 
trade and Soviet policy. The differences 
here may be due to either or both of two 
reasons. First, it may be that the majority 
of postures included in this study (i.e., 
militarism and anticommunism) are more 
relevant guides for evaluating military, 
than for evaluating nonmilitary, issues. 
Yet it is also difficult to imagine general 
principles other than the postures 
measured here that might be used by the 
average citizen to anchor opinions on 
issues like international trade and diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet Union 
solidly. Liberal-conservative and partisan 
identifications, for example, provide no 
significant connective glue on these issues. 
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Moreover, it should be noted that isola- 
tionism and anticommunism did prove to 
be important predictors of these issues; 
the problem is simply that these dimen- 
sions failed to account for a substantial 
proportion of the variance on the non- 
military issues. 

It seems more plausible to make a 
second argument, that military issues are 
more highly constrained because they are 
inherently more threatening to the public, 
are more often the object of media cover- 
age, and are generally more salient in the 
mass public’s mind. Because the public is 
more likely to think seriously about issues 
like military involvement and defense 
spending, these issues are more likely to 
be linked to general postures. Under nor- 
mal circumstances, nonmilitary issues 
are, as a group, less likely to penetrate the 
mass public’s awareness (Bennett 1974). It 
is therefore these nonsalient issues that 
come close to fitting the stereotype of 
foreign-policy attitudes found in much of 
the literature, where public thinking is 
portrayed as being relatively undeveloped 
and disorganized; though, even here, it is 
important to keep in mind that non- 
military issues in this study were not 
found to be completely random or dis- 
organized, only more so than military 
issues. 


Conclusions and Implications 


How do individuals make sense out of a 
bewildering international environment, 
given the irrelevance of standard political 
heuristics? To answer this question, we 
resisted the assumption of unidimensional 
ideology by earlier studies, as well as the 
exploratory procedures of factor analysts. 
Instead, using an intensive, domain- 
specific approach, we found the foreign- 
policy views of respondents in our study 
to be constrained to an impressive degree. 
Thus, we find core values like ethno- 
centrism and the morality of war to struc- 
ture foreign-policy postures like militar- 
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ism, anticommunism, and isolationism; 
which in turn are important determinants 
of individuals’ preferences across a wide 
range of specific policies, such as defense 
spending, Soviet relations, involvement 
of U.S. troops overseas, international 
trade, and nuclear arms. This means that 
earlier findings that international atti- 
tudes are unrelated to a liberal-conserva- 
tive dimension should not be interpreted 
to mean that foreign-policy attitudes lack 
structure. On the contrary, the general 
attitudes that constrain specific prefer- 
ences are distinctive to the foreign-policy 
domain. 

Critics might well argue that it is con- 
tradictory to view the electorate as struc- 
tured and organized in its thinking when, 
at the same time, it is largely ignorant of 
the substance of such attitudes (we do not 
challenge the robust finding that citizens 
know little about foreign affairs). Snider- 
man and Tetlock (1986, 79) ask the ques- 
tion, “How is it possible for ordinary 
citizens to put together a consistent out- 
look on politics, given that they know so 
little about it?” They (and we) answer this 
question by emphasizing the functional 
nature of heuristics; that is, individuals 
organize information because such organ- 
ization helps to simplify the world. Thus, 
a paucity of information does not impede 
structure and consistency; on the con- 
trary, it motivates the development and 
employment of structure. Thus, we see 
individuals as attempting to cope with an 
extraordinarily confusing world (with 
limited resources to pay information 
costs) by structuring views about specific 
foreign policies according to their more 
general and abstract beliefs. 

Our findings should be a source of com- 
fort to those who appreciate the benefits 
of public involvement in governmental 
affairs. When Converse initiated the 
debate over constraint more than two 
decades ago, he justified the importance 
of the research by referring to the inherent 
benefits of mass-elite communication. 
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When the attitudes citizens possess are not 
consistent nor tied together by an under- 
lying ideology, the public will not be able 
to follow the themes and rhetoric of can- 
didates and incumbents, and, moreover, 
the elected officials will not readily under- 
stand what general public impulses helped 
to carry them to power. The results of this 
study suggest that the public does possess 
general orientations that help to inform 
and anchor its opinions on _ specific 
foreign-policy issues. 

The results of this study should also 
provide some relief to analysts who have 
been frustrated by the seeming “random” 
nature of political behavior in the inter- 
national realm, where traditional perspec- 
tives for explaining behavior in domestic 
politics have not been very useful. The 
postures that respondents used to anchor 
their specific policy preferences should 
prove to be important analytical yard- 
sticks for future efforts to interpret and 
predict mass reactions to foreign-policy 
events. It is both more powerful and more 
parsimonious for students of political 
behavior to examine these general orien- 
tations than to focus on the opinions to 
specific issues, which change over time. 

Our study also provides some new 
insights into the question of when, and 
under what circumstances, the public will 
become interested (or disinterested) in 
world affairs and which issue preferences 
are likely to be more well developed than 
others. Some of the specific policies, such 
as defense spending, military involve- 
ment, and nuclear policy, are clearly bet- 
ter explained by the higher-level beliefs 
(postures) than are others (i.e., the non- 
military issues). We speculate that one of 
the reasons why foreign policy appears to 
be salient during the current administra- 
tion is that President Reagan has consis- 
tently spoken to precisely those military 
issues most likely to be constrained by the 
commonly shared postures. In compari- 
son, President Carter focused primarily 
on less accessible and less salient foreign- 
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policy issues—on human rights and non- 
military international relations—which 
do not appear to be constrained by the 
postures. Thus, political elites who focus 
on military concerns or who frame their 
appeals in terms of popular themes, like 
militarism, anticommunism, and _isola- 
tionism, are at least assured of a wider 
public audience. Taking some exception 
with Almond’s (1950) earlier conclusions, 
we would argue that foreign policy does 
not necessarily have to “shout loudly to 
be heard only a little’; it simply has to 
speak clearly and in familiar terms, per- 
haps rattling a few sabers for emphasis. 

Finally, there are several limitations on 
the present study that deserve special 
mention. In the first place, our sample 
overrepresents better-educated individu- 
als, who may be expected to exhibit a 
greater degree of interconnectedness on 
political attitudes. Further, we must 
acknowledge the possibility that con- 
straint is higher during an administration 
noted for its controversial, bold, and con- 
sistent style of international relations; 
there is little mistaking the president's 
feelings toward the Soviets, toward mili- 
tary buildup, or toward support for 
regimes friendly to the U.S. We mention 
these caveats not because we believe our 
findings are inherently time bound or 
lacking in external validity but rather 
because we recognize the need to replicate 
these results across different regimes and 
different populations. 


Appendix: 
Lexington Survey Items 


For Some people... Others... state- 
ments, respondents were asked whether 
they agreed or disagreed with the state- 
ment and whether they agreed or dis- 
agreed strongly or not so strongly, pro- 
ducing a five-point scale with uncertain 
and don't know responses at the midpoint 
of the scale. For straightforward state- 


ments, respondents were asked which 
viewpoint came closer to their own 
opinion and whether it was somewhat 
close or very close to their own view, pro- 
ducing a five-point scale with depends 
and don’t know responses at the midpoint 
of the scale. Don't know responses were 
assigned a value equal to the midpoint of 
the scale for all of the five-point scales. 
On average, the percentage of don't know 
responses was fairly small—just above 
3%, or about 16 cases—ranging from a 
low of 1% to an atypical high of 12%. 


General Postures 
A. Militarism 


1. Some people feel that in dealing 
with other nations our government 
should be strong and_ tough. 
Others feel that our government 
should be understanding and flex- 
ible. 

2. Some people feel that the best way 
to ensure peace is through military 
strength. Others feel that the best 
way to peace is to sit down with 
other nations and work out our 
disagreements. 

3. The U.S. should maintain its dom- 
inant position as the world’s most 
powerful nation at all costs, even 
going to the brink of war if 
necessary. 


B. Anticommunism 


1. The United States should do every- 
thing it can to prevent the spread 
of communism to any other part of 
the world. 

2. The United States should do every- 
thing it can to check the spread of 
Soviet influence in the world. 

3. Communism may have its prob- 
lems, but it is an acceptable form 
of government for some countries. 

4. Some people say that our govern- 
ment should try very hard to get 
along with Russia. Others say that 
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it would be a mistake to try very 
hard to get along with Russia. 


C. Isolationism 


1. 


We shouldn't risk our happiness 
and well-being by getting involved 
with other nations. 


. The United States shouldn't worry 


about world affairs but just con- 
centrate on taking care of prob- 
lems here at home. 


Specific Issues 
D. Defense Spending 


1. 


Considering the situation today at 
home and abroad, do you think 
the total amount the United States 
is spending for defense and mili- 
tary purposes should be increased, 
kept at the present level, reduced, 
or ended altogether? 


. In your opinion, what should be 


the government's main approach 
in reducing the federal deficit? If 
you had to choose, would you 
rather see the government cut 
spending for defense or cut non- 
defense spending? 


E. Military Involvement 


1. 


Would you strongly favor, not so 
strongly favor, not so strongly 


oppose, or strongly oppose send- . 


ing U.S. troops to Central America 
to stop the spread of communism? 


. Please tell me whether you would 


strongly favor, not so strongly 
favor, not so strongly oppose, or 
strongly oppose the use of U.S. 
troops if the Communists took 
over in El Salvador, Central 
America? 


E. Nuclear Arms 
1. Do you think the United States 


should freeze the production of 
nuclear weapons on its own, do so 
only if the Soviet Union agrees to a 
nuclear freeze as well, or do you 
think the United States should not 


freeze the production of nuclear 
weapons at all? 

2. Would you strongly favor, not so 
strongly favor, not so strongly 
oppose, or strongly oppose build- 
ing more nuclear weapons to in- 
crease the U.S. arsenal? 


G. Soviet Relations 


1. Would you strongly favor, not so 
strongly favor, not so strongly 
oppose, or strongly oppose resum- 
ing cultural and educational ex- 
changes with the Soviet Union? 


H. International Trade 


1. Some people feel we should restrict 
the sale of foreign products like 
Japanese cars in the U.S. to protect 
American jobs. Others feel restric- 
tions are wrong because they lead 
to higher prices for American 
products at home. 

2. Would you strongly favor, not so 
strongly favor, not so strongly 
oppose, or strongly oppose re- 
stricting foreign imports to protect 
American jobs? 


Core Values 
I. Ethnocentrism 


1. Other countries should try to make 
their governments as much like 
ours as possible. 

2. While the American form of gov- 
ernment may not be perfect, it is 
the best form of government yet 
devised. 

3. Many other countries have gov- 
ernments that are just as good as 
ours. 

4. How do you think the United 
States compares with other coun- 
tries in the world? Do you think 
that it is really no better than many 
other countries, that it is better 
than many countries but not neces- 
sarily the best, or that it is abso- 
lutely the best country in the 
world? 
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J. Morality of War 


1. It is certainly acceptable to kill 
one’s enemy when fighting for 
one's country. 

2. A person who loves his fellow man 
should refuse to fight in any war. 


Notes 


We are grateful to Stanley Feldman for his help- 
ful comments. This research was supported in part 
by grants from the University of Kentucky (No. 
800012) and the University of Pittsburgh (Research 
Development Fund Grant). 

1. It is not our intention to engage in Converse 
bashing. Because of his pioneering work in the field, 
all participants in the constraint debate are intel- 
lectually indebted to him. 

2. Using data from a five-wave panel, Feldman 
(1985) also finds responses to domestic and foreign- 
policy issues to be almost perfectly stable. In addi- 
tion, Feldman makes the point that the practice of 
measuring response stability with correlation coeffi- 
cients (as practiced by Converse [1964]; and Con- 
verse and Markus [1979]) can seriously under- 
estimate the true stability of foreign-policy attitudes 
because such coefficients are sensitive to the vari- 
ance of the underlying variables. Because responses 
to domestic-affairs questions tend to be more 
polarized and more variable than responses to 
foreign-affairs items, the over-time correlations for 
domestic attitudes are much higher, even though 
they are actually no more stable than foreign-policy 
responses. 

3. As an example, Bardes and Oldendick (1978) 
factor-analyze an initial pool of several hundred 
items to generate five factors—militarism, non- 
military involvement, world problems, détente, and 
international organizations—which, they argue, 
organize the specific foreign-policy attitudes of most 
individuals. 

4. We do not use this term in the same sense as 
Carmines and Stimson (1980). 

5. See Brady and Sniderman’s (1985) recent arti- 
cle on the tendency for people to use their affect 
toward various groups as simple guides for placing 
themselves and these groups on various issue dimen- 
sions, a method the authors term the likability 
heuristic. 

6. The demographic characteristics of the sam~- 
ple come reasonably close to approximating those 
found in the Lexington population. According to the 
1980 census, blacks comprise 13% of the Lexington 
population; our sample includes the same percentage 
of blacks. The percentage of women in Lexington is 
52%; in our sample the percentage is 50%. More 
educated and affluent individuals are slightly over- 
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represented in our sample. The median income in 
Lexington is $15,915, while the median-income cate- 
gory in the sample is $20,000-$30,000 (the median is 
located at the lower end of this category, however). 
Respective population and sample percentages for 
education are less than high school, 29% and 14%; 
completed high school, 28% and 26%; some college, 
18% and 26%; and graduated college, 25% and 
34%. 

7. We examined two additional postures that 
proved to be rather poor predictors of specific policy 
preferences. Both postures—nationalism and human 
rights—are attempts to tap the trade-off between 
national interests and moral considerations, The 
dimension of nationalism is anchored by the desire 
to promote the United States’ interests overseas ver- 
sus the desire to balance U.S. interests with the 
legitimate claims of other nations. Human rights was 
measured by agreement with the statement that the 
“U.S. should not support governments that abuse 
the human rights of its citizens, even if that country 
could help us militarily or economically.” Neither 
posture proved useful as an explanation of indi- 
viduals’ preferences on specific foreign-policy issues. 

8. Observers of the U.S. people as early as 
Tocqueville (1955, 235) have commented on our 
ethnocentric mentality: “The inhabitants of the 
United States . . . have an immediately high opinion 
of themselves and are not far from believing that 
they form a species apart from the rest of the human 
race.” 

9. LISREL combines elements of factor analysis 
found in psychometrics with structural-equation 
modeling found in path analysis and econometrics. 
In the factor-analysis portion of the LISREL pro- 
cedure, the analyst specifies a measurement model 
where error-free latent variables are constructed 
from several imperfectly measured indicators. In the 
structural-equation portion of the LISREL model, 
the causal relations between the latent variables are 
specified. By analyzing the covariances between all 
the observed variables, LISREL uses maximum- 
likelihood-estimation techniques to obtain, simul- 
taneously, estimates of the epistemic correlations 
between the latent variables and their indicators and 
estimates of the relationships between the latent 
variables. 

10. The model assumes that attitudes at the same 
level of abstraction are related to one another only 
by their common dependence on more abstract atti- 
tudes. Since this assumption did not appear to be 
justified in the case of defense spending and nuclear 
policy (i.e., making cuts in the nuclear arsenal may 
imply making cuts in defense spending for many 
respondents), we allowed the disturbances of the 
equations for these two variables to be correlated by 
freeing an off-diagonal element in the psi-matrix of 
the LISREL model. To anticipate the estimation of 
the model below, the standardized correlated error 
term between these two attitudes is .25, indicating 
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that there is a significant source of (residual) 
covariation between defense-spending attitudes and 
nuclear-policy attitudes that is not accounted for by 
the three postures. We found little evidence of 
similar correlated disturbances between other atti- 
tudes in the model. 

11. Wheaton, et al. (1977) consider a chi-square- 
to-degrees-of-freedom ratio of about 5.0 or less as 
“beginning to be reasonable.” Two other goodness- 
of-fit statistics (not reported in Table 1)—the 
adjusted goodness-of-fit index (.893) and the root- 
mean-square residual (.074)--also show little evi- 
dence of model weakness. 

12. The impact of ideological self-placement on 
militarism is .13, significant at the .05 level. Signifi- 
cant covariances are also found between liberalism- 
conservatism and ethnocentrism (.20), morality of 
warfare (.15), and party identification (.22). 

13. Though anticommunism and militarism are 
related, we found little evidence of multicollinearity 
as a problem in these data, judging from the magni- 
tude of the correlations between estimates of the 
parameters of the model (provided as part of the 
technical output available in LISREL 6). 

14. A closer look at the foreign-policy attitudes 
typically used to illustrate the stereotypical view 
shows a preponderance of nonmilitary types of 
issues, such as diplomatic relations with China (e.g., 
Erikson, Luttbeg, and Tedin 1980) and foreign-aid 
policy (Converse and Markus 1979). Bennett (1974) 
has also noted that more salient foreign-policy-issue 
attitudes are more likely to be organized in the 
public's mind. 
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